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STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
THE PALACE OF ART. 


HE Viston of Sin’ describes the doom of sensual pleasure: 7e Palace 
of Art is a parable of the doom of selfish intellectual pride. In 
both poems a man lives for self, isolates himself from human interests and 
duties, and thinks alone of what he wants and wishes. In one case satis- 
faction is sought in the pleasures of the flesh ; in the other the soul seeks 
to find happiness in intellectual beauty and zesthetic isolation. . 
ie 
In Zhe Palace of Art Tennyson leaves us in no doubt as to the 
meaning of his poem. He introduces it by a dedication in these words :— 
I send you here a sort of allegory, 
(For you will understand it,) of a soul, 
A sinful soul possessed of many gitts, 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not > 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof, 
And never can be sunder’d without tears. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness, Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth 
Moulded by God, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 


1 See the paper on this poem in the 8, 8. HELPER for July, 1893. 
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That is the truth taught in the matchless music and wondrous imagery 
of this great poem. The abuse of our best faculties results in the deepest 
deterioration of character. Divine Beauty itself, |solated from the passion 
of truth and the love of man, loses its divinity, and brings ruin and shame 
to the languid, luxurious soul. : 


II. 


In this poem the man tells his own story. The greater part of the 
narrative is taken up with a description of the building of the Palace. A 
man of the most refined taste and consummate culture has all the re- 
sources of wealth at his command to gratify every wish. He despises the 
common crowd of men, with their vulgar habits and ignoble pursuits. 
He can do without such commonplace trifles as love and friendship. He 
is all-sufficient to himself. He will make a unique world of his own, where 
he will dwell removed from the noise and strife of the teeming tribes of 
men and women. So he tells us :— 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

I said, ‘O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.’ 


He chooses a huge platform of smooth rock that rises precipitately from 
the surrounding plain, and which has no means of communication from 
below. Lifted up in proud isolation, the rock-founded Palace was a 
symbol of the proud man who dwelt therein, careless of the works and 
ways of men below, indifferent to their sorrows, independent of their 
sympathies. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 


And ‘ while the world.runs round and round,’ I said, 
‘Reign thou apart a quiet king, 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring.’ 


III. 


The second portion of the poem describes the four outward courts 
facing the quarters of the compass; amidst the matchless beauty of 
grassy courts and echoing cloisters and gilded roofs, fragrant incense 
filled the air, fountains dashed up their diamond spray, which gathered 
into a river, to pour in one flashing torrent into the vale below, encircled 
by a palpitating rainbow. Within the Palace was found a compendium 
of all that was lovely in nature, beautiful in art, glorious in history, 
mysterious in religion and fascinating in mythology. There were 
numerous rooms connected by sounding corridors; and every room 
represented some scene or season of nature to meet some corresponding 
mood of mind. Here also were representations of every religious faith,— 
the Virgin, by a crucifix; St. Cecilia by her organ-pipes ; the dying 
Islamite attended by Houris; King Arthur wounded in the field, sur- 
rounded by weeping queens ; Numa Pompilia listening to the oracle of 
the Nymph ; Europa borne on the mythologic bull; Ganymede flying on 
eagle’s wings above the pillared town. Here, too, were likenesses of all 
the great, good, and wise men immortalised in history. 
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For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild ; 

And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 


The light from two oriel windows passed through the shining portraits of 
Plato and Bacon. 
And thro’ the topmost Oriels’ coloured flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below: 
Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 
The first of those who know. 


In the roof were figures of angels ascending and descending between 
heaven and earth, bearing celestial gifts. On the floors, planned in 
choice mosaic, were representations of every condition of human life ; 
every changing mood of natural feeling was here preserved in imperishable 
marble. 


IV. 


This was the Palace of Art, where the soul lived in splendid solitude ; 
and we are tempted to say, surely if anything in the shape of selfish 
pleasure can give happiness, it must be such an intellectual and esthetic 
life as this. Without question, it was a glorious thing to have sucha 
beautiful abode. There is not a single thing to which you can take 
exception, or which you can condemn as wrong and vicious. . This Palace 
of Art is a very different place from that Palace of Pleasure with its 
gluttony and drunkenness so vividly described in Zhe Vision of Sin. 
Here there seems to be every encouragement to the higher nature, food 
for every divine faculty of thought and feeling. Refinement and culture 
are the very atmosphere of the soul. There was only one evil element. 
but that was fatal. Amidst this intellectual refinement and esthetic 
luxury, the soul was swallowed up in selfishness ; she gloried, most of all, 
that these things were hers alone, and that no other soul could share 
them with her. Thus she communed with herself :— 


SEL s Ee A ‘ All these are mine 
And let the world have peace or wars, 
’Tis one to me,’ 


O all things fair to sate my various eyes! 
O shapes and hues that please me well! 
O silent faces of the Great and Wise, 
My Gods, with whom I dwell! 


This selfish soul had not only cut herself off from human sympathy and 
love, she had also learnt to despise and scorn the great crowd of men, 
that sinned and suffered and toiled in the valley beneath. 


O God-like isolation which art mine, 
Ican but count thee perfect gain, 

What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient‘skin, 
They graze and wallow, breed and sleep ; 
And oft some brainless devil enters in, 
And drives them to the deep. 
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Even the religion of this soul was a philosophy of sublime selfishness. 
To her, she believed, belonged all spiritual privilege ; she was so much 
superior to the common drove of men, that she thought she had a special 
claim on God. 


Then of the moral instinct she would prate 
And of the rising from the dead, 

As hers by right of full-accomplished Fate ; 
And at the last she said : 


‘I take possession of man’s mind and deed. 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 

I sit as God holding no form of Creed, 
But contemplating all. 


V. 


I do not know but that, in the present day, there is as much danger 
from the refined intellectual selfishness described in the Palace of Art, as 
there is from the brutish sensualism of the Vzszon of Sin. The ugliness 
of animal indulgence is so patent and repulsive, that it repels more than 
it attracts ; but there is a strong fascination in this languid indifference 
and intellectual superiority, which draws within its influence some fine 
and pure souls. With books and pictures and beautiful homes, numbers 
of people are trying to fill their days and exhaust their lives. They 
delight in what they call ‘the beautiful,’ they will go into ecstacies over 
a faded leaf or an illuminated text ; they sit apart in indulgent ease, and 
only look abroad upon the ocean of human existence to thank God that 
they have no part and lot in its teeming life. They offer incense to the 
saviours of the past, but will not touch the world’s burden themselves with 
one of their dainty fingers. They say that politics are vile and vulgar, 
and yet they reap the large results which political leaders have secured. 
They study religions and creeds as they do pictures in a gallery and fossils 
in a museum, but they are ashamed to betray the slightest enthusiasm of 
faith or fervour of devotion. They gather together the emblems of the 
old religions, the gods of Greece and Rome, the Madonnas and Ecce 
Homos and Saints of Christendom, but upon the great religious move- 
ments going on around them at the present hour they can only look with 
pitying contempt. They have lost moral enthusiasm, passion for truth, 
and zeal for man. They like to have their tastes gratified, their finer 
feelings touched. If history or religion can give them pleasing traditions, 
harmonious echoes, beautiful shapes, then they are satisfied, but, other- 
wise, neither man, nor truth, nor faith has any value for them. Upon 
such a man Tennyson pours his poetic scorn; he says he is ‘a glorious 
Devil,’ large in ‘heart and brain.’ As Stopford Brooke so admirably 
says :— 


The mere esthetic life tends to a belief in annihilation. A somewhat stern 
and energetic manliness is needed in the character ot a highly educated man 
before he can look forward with joy to living forever. Increase of knowledge and 
increased sensitiveness of feeling increase the pain of living; and, though they 
also increase its joy, yet we begin to fear joy, for we know the reaction which 
follows it. ‘Can we bear,’ we ask, ‘going on with this struggle forever?’ Yes, 
we can; but only when we are possessed by the noblest and the strongest ideas, 
when we enter into the struggle as men who are resolved not to retreat a single 
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step. Slowly, then, as we grow through long battle into veteran warriors, we 
feel not the languid pleasure in beauty, but the glorious joy of the war for right; 
and to live forever becomes the first desire of life, for we know that it means life, 
in union with eternal goodness, truth, and love. 


VI. 


The last part of the poem describes how the soul began to feel that 
she was nearing that doom of annihilation. Even before the disaster 
fell, the luxurious soul has premonitions of mysteries and movements 
and destinies beyond her narrow round of aesthetic pleasure. She had 
been born out of that great world which she affected to despise, and she 
could not utterly break off her relationship to mankind. 

Full oft the riddle of the painful earth 
Flash’d thro’ her as she Sat alone, 

Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth, 
And intellectual throne. 


And so she throve and prospered: so three years 
She prospered: on the fourth she fell, 

Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck thro’ with pangs of hell. 


Completed selfishness is death ; self-centered individualism, which breaks 
all relations to living humanity, must perish, as the-withered branch 
falls from the vine. And if this soul was to be redeemed the penalty 
must fall before every spark of spiritual vitality had perished. Ina very 
profound verse we are told :— 


Lest she should fail and perish utterly, , 
God, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
. Plagued her with sore despair. 


So the stroke descended. Dread spiritual presences filled the Palace, 
striking confusion on every hand; mysterious fingers wrote MJene Mene 
on the splendid walls ; as the soul turned to feast on the exceeding 
loveliness of a marble statue, lo! a rotten corpse stood against the wall: 
uncertain shapes, horrid forms, ghastly phantoms weeping tears of blood, 
haunted the chambers and corridors. Thus came terror and despair :— 


Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was born 
Scorn of herself; again, from out that mood 

Laughter at her self-scorn. 


The loneliness and silence were horrible ; the soul, that, in her pride 
refused to have a living creature near, now longs to hear one human 
voice. 


Back on herself, her serpent pride had curl’d. 
‘No voice,’ she shrieked in that lone hall, 

‘No voice breaks thro’ the stillness of this world : 
One deep, deep silence all.’ 


She, mouldering with the dull earth’s mouldering sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, 
Lost to her place and name. 
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Utterly alone, exiled from God and man, this once proud soul endures a 
living death. The great world of life and movement is “going on around, 
but she is fixed and fast, stagnant in the isolation which she deliberately 
chose. She shut Love out, and now she is 


Shut out from Love, and on his threshold lies 
Howling in outer darkness. 


WANE 


At last the pride is all burnt out of her, she can endure her misery no 
longer. God has sent the misery as a purgatorial fire to save her deepest 
self, lest she should perish utterly. And now, 


She howl'd aloud, ‘I am on fire within, 
There comes no murmur of reply. 

What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die?’ 

So when four years were wholly finished, 
She threw her royal robes away. 

‘Make me a cottage in the vale,’ she said, 
‘Where I may mourn and pray.’ 


But, though the selfish love of Beauty is now purged away, though the 
soul has come down to share the life of men, yet she knows that Beauty 
is divine, that intellect and taste and refinement do transfigure existence, 
when united to earnest pursuit of truth and passionate love of man. So, 
as ‘the soul leaves the Palace of Art for a while to learn some sacred 
experiences in the common life of the valley, she cries :— 


‘Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built : 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.’ 


In the Vzszon of Sin the Palace of sensual pleasure vanishes utterly ; but 

the Palace of Art remains undimmed in its splendour. There is an 

eternal element in Beauty ; esthetic culture is only fatal when separated 

from truth and love. The secret of the soul’s conversion is expressed in 

the line :— ; 
Perchance I may return with others there. 


And, when others come to share its Beauty, it will be perfected ; then it 
will be a Home of Love as well as a Palace of Art. When gentle feet 
tread those splendid pavements; when loving hands are clasped beneath 
those lofty roofs ; when sweet voices sound in joyful hymns throughout 
those echoing corridors; when plans of human service are devised 
within those spacious rooms; then no fear of haunting ghosts, and 
shadowy forms, and spectral fingers writing ene on the walls ; then the 
Palace will no longer be a sign of separation and a symbol of pride, it 
will become a Holy City, to gladden the eyes and encourage the hearts of 
the toilers in the valley ; there they will gather for festivals of worship 
and feasts of brotherhood; the Palace of Beauty will be an abode of love, 
a shrine of humanity, a temple of God. 
FRANK WALTERS. 
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THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


III.—ST. PATRICK. 


HE author of a Life of St. Patrick admits that—‘every page is a trial 
of faith” Some, yielding to the trial, have doubted the existence 
of Ireland’s patron saint. 

In this, as in other matters, one needs to beware of the ‘ falsehood of 
extremes :’ the extreme of credulity which credits the saint not only with 
useless, but malignant miracles, and the extreme of scepticism which, in 
difiance of satisfactory evidence, doubts his existence. 

Regarding the stupendous miracles attributed to Patrick simply as the 
tribute paid by a credulous age to a great man, we are still confronted by 
some difficulties. These have to do with the dates of his birth, of his 
mission, and of his death. He is said to have been born in 372, to 
have commenced his mission to Ireland in 432, and to have died in 
492 or 493. 

According to these dates he was sixty years old when he commenced 
his mission, and he died at the patriarchal age of a hundred and twenty 
years. Grave doubt has been cast upon all these dates by recent 
investigation. Doubt is naturally excited by the improbability of so 
long a life as a hundred and twenty years, it is also highly improbable 
that Patrick waited until he was sixty before commencing his great work, 
especially as the urgent call to that work came to him when he was 
a young man. In fact, these dates appear largely due to such fanciful 
suppositions as a parallel between the careers of Patrick and Moses, 
hence the age hundred and twenty. All that we can rely upon seems to 
be that Patrick was born in the latter half of the fourth century, and that 
he died sometime in the fifth. 

The only reliable sources of information for St. Patrick’s life are his 
own compositions. These are the Confession contained in the Book of 
Armagh, and the £zstle to the Christian Subjects of King Coroticus. 

The first of these is a most valuable fragment of autobiography. It 
was written by Patrick as a defence against a charge.of presumption for 
undertaking a mission for which he was supposed to be incompetent. 
‘The Epistle to the Christian subjects of King Coroticus,’ is an indignant 
remonstrance against the capture of some Irish converts by these nominal 
Christians. His first letter, demanding the return of the captives, having 
been treated with scorn, Patrick, in his second Epistle, excommunicates 
Coroticus and his followers, and calls upon all Christians to avoid them 
until they repent of their brutal and cruel conduct. 

According to his own ‘Confession’ Sucath, for that was Patrick’s 
name, Patricius (whence Patrick) being a title, was born of Christian 
parents. Ailclyde, now Dumbarton, in Scotland, is now generally 
supposed to have been his birth-place. His father was Calpornius, a 
deacon, and also a decurion, or Roman magistrate. 

Calpornius had a Country-house at or near a place called Bannaven 
Tabernae. Here Patrick, who was then sixteen years of age, was 
staying when a band of Irish pirates swooped upon this quiet retreat, 
wounded his father, and carried him and his sister, as slaves, to Ireland. 

His sister was sold in Connaught, but Patrick was carried into 
Antrim, and retained as a slave in the service of a native chief. Here in 
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. the valley of the Braid, near the hill of Sleamish, he lived for six years, 
engaged in tending cattle for his master. 

In this mournful situation, amongst an alien race, far from friends 
and home, ‘the love of God began to grow in him. Religion, of which 
he had thought but little in the time-of his prosperity, became very 
precious to him now. His great consolation was prayer. On the 
mountain, and in the woods, in snow, and frost, and rain, he poured out 
his soul in prayer. 

Years passed away, and at last he dreamed that he heard a voice 
saying that he should soon return to his native land. A little after he 
had another dream, in which the voice told him the ship was ready, 
and indicated the port from which it would sail. Forthwith he escaped, 
reached the port, and found a vessel ready to sail. He begged to be 
taken on board, but was angrily refused. 

He returned dejected, prayed for help, and very soon heard a loud voice 
crying—‘ Come back, those men are calling you.’ He was then received 
on board, and the vessel sailed, arriving in three days at a port. The 
trial of the journey then began as they had to travel through a desert for 
twenty-eight days. Provisions failed them, and the men bade Patrick 
pray for food. He answered that if they turned to God, God might 
answer their prayers, and lo! a heard of swine appeared in the way and 
they killed, and ate, ‘and their dogs had their fill’ It is not usual for 
sailors immediately after a voyage to be accompanied by a large number 
of dogs, so that it is thought these had been imported from Ireland for 
sale ; Irish dogs being at that time articles of commerce. 

We do not know what Patrick did for the next few years after leaving 
the ship’s company. The stories about his studies with St. Martin and 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, and of his sojourn on the rocky islets 
of the Tyrrhene sea appear to have no foundation in fact, and are not 
mentioned in the Confession. Such important events as his consecration 
by St. Germanus, and his intercourse with the great St. Martin would 
hardly have been omitted from the Confession if they had ever occurred, 
as they would form very important elements in his defence against the 
charge of presumption for having undertaken his great work. All the 
Confession tells us is, that, after a few years, about which he is silent, he 
was in Britain again with his parents, who gladly welcomed him. But he 
could not rest at home. A voice called, a hand beckoned, which he 
could not resist, dear as his home was to him. He dreamed he saw 
in the middle of the night a man who appeared to come from Ireland, 
named Victor, and he had ‘innumerable letters’ with him, ‘ one of which,’ 
says Patrick, ‘he gave to me,’ it contained the voice of the Irish, and as 
he read it, he thought he heard the voice of them who dwelt by the 
western sea, and they cried out, ‘We entreat thee, holy youth, to come and 
walk still among us.’ Precisely when he embarked upon the mission, 
to which he had received this pathetic call, appears a matter of conjecture, 
A.D. 397, 405 and 432, are dates wide asunder and they are all given. 
The probability surely is that like Paul he was not ‘disobedient to the 
heavenly vision ;’ but that as soon as he could arrange his passage, after 
making what preparation he could, he embarked for the land of his 
captivity. 

His labours in Ireland were chiefly confined to the north. Little 
is known of them, except their patience, and persistency, which may be 
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inferred from their success. It is pleasant to suppose that he offered 
spiritual freedom to his old master, and he is said to have boldly attacked 
the very seat of the native worship at the ancient capital city of Tara. 
He aimed high, first attempting to convert the chiefs, knowing well that 
when this was accomplished the conversion of their followers would be an 
easier matter. ‘ 

He met with many obstacles and many dangers, and his Confession 
reveals to us a very different figure from that which legend and false history 
would conjure up. According to those, we have in Patrick a prelate 
educated by St. Martin and St. Germanus, consecrated by Pope Ceelestine, 
backed by all the power of Rome, and endowed with supernatural powers 
which cast in the shade all that has been claimed even fora St. Peter or 
St. Paul. Compare with this the reality which the Confession shows.— 
An old man, surrounded by dangers, humbly acknowledging his dis- 
advantages and ignorance, to whom cattle-herding in his youth has made 
writing difficult, whose Latin style is corrupt and barbarous, who, despite 
his success, has to meet a charge of presumption for undertaking his 
mission, and who meets that charge with the simple assertion that he had 
heard the call of God, and had obeyed it. 

This is the real Patrick, the other is an impossible myth. About his 
death as about his life, many legends linger, and its date is quite uncertain. 
He is supposed to be buried at Downpatrick, on the site of the present 
cathedral. Such is Ireland’s patron saint. A man who needed no papal 
consecration, for he felt the call of God. On the lonely heights of Sleamish, 
far from friends and home, he felt the divine presence, and resolved to 
live to God. Restored at length to his family, his heart melted in 
pity for the land of his bondage. Called by God, and moved by love, 
that surest evidence of God’s presence, he began his life-work. Ever 
acknowledging his own imperfections with touching humility, but ever 
trusting in God, he cast forth the good seed: God blessed his labours : 
God granted the increase, and an abundant harvest rewarded his patient 
toil. Though ages have passed since he trod this Irish land, and his foot- 
steps are faint and indistinct— 

‘We thank thee for his every step of faithful following thee, 
And for the good fight fought so well, and crowned with victory.’ 


IV.—BENIGNUS, BRIGIT, ENDA, AND COLUMBA. 


@ ip immediate successor of St. Patrick is said to have been Benignus, 
whom he baptised, and named Benzgnus, because of the mildness 
of his disposition. 

After the baptism, Patrick, wearied by journeying and preaching, fell 
asleep, and while he slept, the child Benignus gathered sweet-scented 
flowers, and gently strewed them over him. When Patrick’s attendant 
would have prevented him the saint awoke, and thanked the child, and 
said to those who were present—‘ He shall be the heir of my kingdom ’— 
so runs the story. Benignus had a sweet and pleasing voice, and led the 
psalms in the simple worship of those days, and for ten years, from 
A.D. 455 to 465, he, it is said, ruled the Church and school of Armagh. 

Even the pre-Christian legends of Erin are noted for the chivalrous 
respect paid to women, and it is not to be wondered at therefore that 
next to Patrick the most popular saint in Ireland is a woman. Brigid, 
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Brigit, or Bridget was born in 453. Her father was a chief, but her 
mother was a slave, who was sold by her master on account of the 
jealousy of his wife. 

A Druid bought her, and on his farm Brigit was born. Here she 
tended sheep, cared for the blind and fed the hungry ; but she longed to 
see her father, and he took her to his home, where she appears to have 
been busy in household matters, not only cooking, but looking after the 
cattle ,and so tender was her heart to all God’s creatures that when a 
hungry hound came in she would give him part of the dinner. 

The heart that had longed for the father now pined for the mother, and 
when her father would not consent, she so pitied her mother’s sad and lonely 
condition that she went even against his commandment. And very glad 
was her mother to see her, and busy, careful Brigit soon made the farm, 
where her mother toiled, prosper again. Perhaps this good management 
had something to do with the conversion of her mother’s master and 
mistress, for when they came to visit the farm, it is said they were con- 
verted to Christianity, and on the Druid’s conversion he offered to give 
Brigit all the cattle that she had so well looked after ; but Brigit replied, 
‘ Take thou the cows, but give me my mother’s freedom.’ Eventually he 
gave her both, and she distributed the cows amongst the poor, and 
returned with her mother, a slave no longer, to her father’s house. Again 
at her father’s house, she excited his anger by giving so much to the 
poor. So angry was he that he determined to sell her to Dunlaing, king 
of Leinster. But when he told the King why he wished to sell his own 
daughter, Dunlaing told him that she was better than either of them, and 
not to be thus dealt with. After this she was dedicated to the service of 
God, being, it is said, even ordained as a bishop. She founded the 
monastery of Kildare, a double monastery for men and women, and much 
to the scandal of Roman Catholic historians, she appointed a bishop 
under her jurisdiction, and when the said bishop brought over some foreign 
vestments, she cut them up, and made clothes of them for the poor. 

Brigit was evidently a good, unselfish, high-spirited, kindly woman, 
and a true saint, but an exaggerated homage has been paid to her. She 
has been entitled ‘the Queen of queens,’ ‘the Mother of the Lord, ‘the 
Queen of the true God,’ ‘the Mary of the East.’ She thus competes with 
the mother of Jesus in the devotion paid to her, a result which has been 
accounted for by the patriotic thought that no saint could be superior to 
those of Ireland, the ‘ Isle of Saints.’ 

St. Enda, who like, Brigit, is supposed to have been converted during 
the life-time of St. Patrick, was a son of the King of Oriel. His sister 
persuaded him to adopt a religious life, and from his brother-in-law, the 
king of Munster, he obtained a grant of ‘the Isles of Aran in order that in 
one of those barren solitudes he might establish a monastery. Here on 
the great Island, or Aran Mor, ever within sound of the mighty Atlantic, 
he founded his ‘monastery, which soon attracted visitors from all parts of 
Ireland. 

Here came Brendan, and Finnian of Clonard, and here came 
Columcille, or Columba, one of the greatest missionaries of all time. 

Columba was born at Gartan in Donegal, on Dec. 7th, 521. He 
belonged to the royal family of Ireland. His father being a son of Nial of 
the Nine Hostages, while his mother was descended from an illustrious 
provincial king. Educated at the monastic school of Clonard, in due time 
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he sought ordination, and the simplicity of those primitive times is 
illustrated by the fact that when he inquired for the bishop who was to ~ 
perform the ceremony, he was told that the good man was ploughing in 
the field. 

On his appearance, the Bishop welcomed him heartily, but, it is said, 
by a mistake, ordained him a priest instead of a bishop. That sucha 
story could have arisen shows how the Irish Church differed from that of 
Rome. i 

After his ordination, Columba -began to work with great energy in the 
evangelization of his country, planting churches and monasteries. He 
was a noted scribe, and on one occasion borrowed from Finnian, also a 
great scribe, a Latin Psalter, which he copied. St. Finnian, according to 
the story, objected, and claimed both the copy and the original. Columba 
refusing to part with it, the case was brought before the King of Meath, 
who, on the principle of Breton law, that—‘ As to every cow belongs her 
calf, so to every book belongs its copy,—decided in favour of Finnian. 
Bitterly resenting this decision, Columba is said to have called upon his - 
fellow-tribesmen to avenge his wrongs, and in the battle that ensued the 
Ulster men inflicted serious loss on the men of Meath. For this calamity, 
Columba was excommunicated, and on his submission it was ordered that 
as a penance for the strife he had caused, he should leave Ireland on a 
mission to the Picts of Pictland (Scotland). This account of the origin of 
Columba’s mission is very doubtful, but that he was mixed up with several 
conflicts, and on account of the battle of Cooldrevny, in 561, was ex- 
communicated, there appears to be no doubt. It is probable that these 
circumstances may have suggested the desirability of retiring from a land 
where his political connections, his martial propensities, and his hot 
temper tempted him to break the peace. His mission to what is now 
called Scotland was a remarkable example of religious reciprocity. From 
thence had come Patrick to convert the Irish, and to that country goes 
Columba, an Irishman, to convert the Picts. 

He left Ireland in 563, being in his forty-second year. First, it is 
said, he landed upon Oronsay, but climbing a hill, and seeing the Irish 
coast in the dim distance, he again embarked, and landed on the island 
of Hy, or Iona, and he called a cairn on a hill at the south end of the 
island the Cairn of Farewell, for from there his eye could never rest 
upon the dear Irish coast, and so it is named unto this day. 

Columba’s mission recalls the triumphs of St. Patrick’s. He began 
by establishing a monastery at Iona, from which he could make his 
excursions into the surrounding districts. Here were set up the little huts 
of wattles and clay, or of timber, with the church of oak planks, and all 
surrounded by a rude fortification of stones and earth. Here an orderly 
and industrious community was established, gaining a living out of the 
soil and the sea. Two years were spent in organising this community, 
preaching to the inhabitants of the neighbouring islands, and mastering 
the Pictish language. Then, like St. Patrick, Columba resolved to strike 
ee the very heart of the country, and make a bold attempt to convert the 

ing. 

How he succeeded is, like Patrick’s attempt at Tara, involved in a 
mist of legend, but that he did succeed there can be no doubt. King 
Brude became a convert in 565, and churches and monasteries began to 
spring up in all directions, His conversion was the salvation of the 
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Christian settlement, which had been established some sixty-five years 
before by emigrants from Ireland, who had come to the rescue of their 
fellow-Christians when the Roman troops were withdrawn. Five years 
before Brude’s conversion, the Picts had conquered these Irish settlers, and 
but for Columba’s intervention they would probably have been completely 
destroyed. Columba not only prevented this by his influence with Brude, 
but he reorganized the affairs of the settlement or kingdom of Dalriada, 
and eventually freed it from its subjection to the Irish kings. With this 
object, and also to plead for the Irish bards who were threatened with 
expulsion from Ireland, he returned to his native country. He gained 
both his objects, and after being received with the greatest honour and 
veneration at various monasteries, he resolved to return to Iona. Legends 
similar to those which are told of St. Patrick cluster about his death. It 
is said the prayers of the brethren deferred it for four years. Angels 
conversed with him, and his cell was illuminated with celestial light. 
Different from these legends is the touching incident of Columba’s 
farewell to the old white horse which used to carry milk from the dairy to 
the monastery. Convinced that his departure was now nigh at hand, 
Columba visited the monks who were working in the fields, and blessed 
them. He also examined the granary, to see that there was sufficient 
store for the winter. Half-way between the granary and the store-house, 
the old horse met him, and putting his head on Columba’s shoulder 
seemed to take farewell with eyes full of tears. Seeing this, the attendant 
would have prevented it, but the saint prohibiting him, said, ‘The horse 
loves me, let him weep for my departure. Behold, thou, a man with a 
reasonable mind, art not able to know what has been revealed by the 
Creator to this irrational animal,’ and thus speaking, he turned to the 
horse and blessed it, and retired to his cell to work at the transcription of 
a Psalter. When he came to the tenth verse of the thirty-fourth Psalm— 
‘They that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing,’—he paused. 
‘Here I must stop,’ he said ; ‘let Baithune write the rest.’ This was on 
Saturday, June 7th, 597. As soon as the midnight bell rang for the 
matins of Sunday, he rose from his stone couch, ran to the church before 
the other monks, and was found by his attendant prostrate before the 
altar. Columba opened his eyes once, turned them upon his brethren 
with a look of serene and radiant joy, raised his right hand in an effort to 
bless them, and so passed away with a face calm and sweet, like that of a 
man who, in his sleep had seen a vision of heaven. So, according to the 
record of Adamnan, lived and died the great missionary, Saint Columba. 
CLEMENT PIKE. 


PICTURE TEACHING: 
NOTES ON 
‘OUR SAVIOUR’S LIFE,’ BY HEINRICH HOFMANN, OF DRESDEN. 
4.—The Daughter of Jairus. 
Text, Mark v. 41. Read Mark v. 21-43. Comp. Commentary and 
Notes in The Gospel according to Mark (S.S.A. p. 62-65). 


N the picture before us, let us first study the faces of the father and 
mother. We can see how they loved their little daughter, how 
grieved they were to think they had lost her.J2Jairus, a ruler of the 
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synagogue (Life in Palestine, p. 105), is a man of strong religious feeling ; 
this had led him to seek the assistance of Jesus in his great trouble ; 
and now his faith is rewarded ; the picture shows just the moment of the 
first returning sign of life in the child; and the grief on his and on the 
mother’s face is just beginning to change to amazement and joy. Looking 
‘round the room, we notice the food and drink with which they had 
tried to sustain life, and which Jesus afterwards reminds them will be 
specially needed now. We were told (verse 40) how the servants and 
hired mourners had been turned out of the room; we see the last of 
them reluctantly disappearing through the door; on her face is nothing 
but curiosity, the love of the marvellous which was so strong in Jewish 
character. Now consider the two central figures—there is the poor little 
daughter -weak with illness, so pale and wan and thin, twelve years old, 
the same age as Jesus in picture 3, but how different in her weakness from 
his strength! Yet you see she is not dead, the eyelids are just beginning 
to open ; perhaps at the same time there is a little flutter of breath, and 
the faintest possible return of colour to her cheek. And here is the 
glorious figure of Jesus, taking her by the hand and raising her up. 
Study his face, so kind and so strong, so sweet and good, the face of a 
man we should always trust, of a leader we should long to follow. 

Many religious lessons may be illustrated by this picture. When 
Jesus said, ‘The child is not dead, but sleepeth,’ he may have meant that 
she was not dead in the ordinary sense, but only in a trance, from which 
restoration was possible by natural means. But he may also have meant 
to tell us that all death is but a sleep, which shall be followed by an 
awakening when the morning dawns in another world. His disciples 
learned so to regard death ; their whole feeling about it must have under- 
gone a striking change before such language would seem natural as we 
find in z Cor. xi. 30, xv. 51; z Thess. iv. 14; and, in this sense, we may 
say that the words of Jesus raise us all from death to life. 

Behind all this, moreover, there is the great parable in which the 
state of sin is spoken of as death, and repentance with forgiveness is 
regarded as being alive again. Read the words in Luke xv. 24, 32, ‘This 
my son was dead and is alive again,’ ‘this thy brother was dead and is 
alive.’ Older scholars may like to compare this usage with the language 
of St. Paul, Rom. vil. 9-11, vill. 2-4. 


5.—Blessing the Little Children. 


Text, Mark x. 16. Read Mark x. 13-16 or 31. Comp. The Gospel 
according to Mark, p. 137, Sq. 


HIS picture is all smiles and happiness. We like to think that Jesus 
had such happy moments in a life that saw so much sorrow. He 

loved the little children. There is one in his arms, another crawling up the 
steps to receive the embrace and the blessing they all would have in turn ; 
a girl a little older is bringing him a bunch of the flowers of which he was 
so fond ; perhaps she had heard what he said about the lilies of the field 
(Luke xii. 27) ; his spare hand is on her head, and a boy just behind is 
expecting the same hand to be laid on his head. The girl on the left, 
though only a child herself, has brought her baby charge for its share of 
the blessing. Here are the mothers whose eager persistency won for 
them the access to Jesus which the disciples would have denied. We see 
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others in the distance coming up, probably a long procession of them 
came. There is a child looking out of the window ; children are every- 
where. The face of Jesus is the same as in the last picture ; it is the 
kind, strong, loving countenance, a face to be trusted, but here it is 
radiant with happiness, He came to establish the kingdom of God upon 
earth ; and, surrounded with these innocent children, he felt how near 
heaven was to earth, and what a glorious life lay before all these children 
if they would do here the will of God as it is done in heaven. The hope 
of the future is in the cradle of the child. 

This is the special religious lesson of the picture. The disciples 
thought the children of little importance. Jesus knew they were all 
important, and he did at once what he could to bless their lives. No 
church is a true church of Christ if it neglects the children. 


6.—The Healing of Sick Persons. 


Text, Luke iv. 40. Read Luke iv. 31-44, Mark vi. 53-56. Comp. 
First Three Gospels, Chapter vi. 


HIS picture shows a scene very characteristic of the ministry of Jesus; 
and modern travellers in Palestine or Syria tell us how a similar 
crowd of sufferers will gather round a European doctor, or anyone who 
visits them with the reputation of being able to heal serious illness. Here 
is a child wasted by disease in the arms of a mother who is herself worn 
with nursing day and night ; a poor cripple has made his way to Jesus as 
fast as his crutches will carry him ; behind him a blind man is groping 
his way.; another sufferer, perhaps a leper, is holding up his mantle to 
conceal the full horror of his condition (Zev. xii. 45); aman is kissing 
the hem of the robe Jesus wears, convinced that there is healing virtue in 
the very garment; and another sufferer, worse than most, note the 
expression of pain upon his‘ face, is being half-carried along by two 
friends, who believe that they have only to bring him to Jesus and he 
shall be healed. 

Jesus is here represented as going about doing good ; it is the same 
kind, strong face, with the expression we should like to see on the face of 
a doctor whom we sought for relief. We cannot fully understand what 
Jesus did, and what he did not do, in cases such as those here depicted. 
Two important points, however, are clear: (1) it was the fazth of the 
patients which healed them, as Jesus told the woman in JZark vy. 34; and 
we have had many other instances both in ancient and modern times in 
which the belief of the sufferer that he could and would be healed has been 
a most efficacious remedy ; and (2), while Jesus was too kind to refuse to 
relieve all the physical pain and disease in his power, he felt this inter- 
rupted and interfered with his real religious work; he was anxious that 
those he relieved should not spread his fame as a wonder-worker (Mark 
ii. 44, 45); and we, too, are best following his instructions when we regard 
him as the great Physician, not of the body, but of the soul. 


7.—The Sinner. 


Text, Luke vil. 48. Read Luke vii. 36-50. Comp. Life of Jesus in 
Twenty Lessons, p. 45; Life in Palestine, p. 137. 


E have already observed that we must not rely on these pictures 
for outward facts, and this is specially noticeable in the picture 
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before us. At the Pharisee’s house, Jesus would not be seated on a high 
chair, but reclining on cushions in the usual Eastern fashion, with his 
head towards a low table ‘and his feet stretched away from it. This 
would make it much easier for the woman to act as she did. Probably 
the painter did not like to represent Jesus in an attitude which would | 
seem strange, and, perhaps, undignified to Western eyes; and we may 
now put aside further thought of these errors, and concentrate our atten- 
tion on the truths splendidly shown in this picture. Look at the host 
crossing his hands in horror, he is a pious Pharisee, his great idea of 
being good is to keep himself separate from all that is sinful. Similar is 
the feeling of the pious old man opposite, so afraid that the sinner may 
touch him that he is jerking his chair farther away. Other guests are 
whispering that this Jesus can be no true prophet, or he would have 
detected the woman’s character. Study the whole attitude of the servant 
carrying the dishes, with her face so full of scorn for one of her own sex who 
has fallen into sin. Then there is the sinner herself, not beautiful, rather 
is she repulsive in her abject misery, so utterly bowed down in penitential 
sorrow. And, lastly, there is Jesus, with his strong, loving face full of 
sorrow. We can see that he condemns the sin as sternly as the most 
self-righteous Pharisee ; but, while condemning the sin, his heart is large 
enough to feel abundant pity for the sinner. He knows that she is one of 
those who need his healing art. Here he is doing his proper work as the 
Great Physician. Not by separating himself from all that-is evil, but by 
going among it and overcoming evil with good, did Jesus try to bring the 
kingdom of God from heaven to earth, and set the example which ought 
to be followed by all his disciples. 
H. SHAEN SOLLY. 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
VIII.— A SAMPLE LESSON. 


N the present paper I propose still further to illustrate the art of 
questioning, by sketching in outline a complete lesson on a particular 
subject. The second of the three objects of questioning named in the 
previous paper was, ‘/o draw out latent ideas and cultivate the powers of 
thought. That is the object I shall keep specially in view, for it is the 
most difficult of the three to succeed in, and stands most in need of 
illustration. 

As to the moral purpose of the lesson, let our aim be to impress upon 
the scholars we suppose to be before us, the importance of veliableness— 
to make them feel how much this trait has to do with strength of 
character, to make them realize how valuable it is in all spheres and 
a ae of life, and to fix their admiring attention on the best examples 
of it. 

(1) Do not begin straight off by saying ‘ Now I am going to speak to 
you about reliableness,’ still less by asking ‘ What zs reliableness?’? That 
would at once repel some children, for the word is abstract and un- 


1] recently gave a lesson to the summer remnant of our school on the very subject and in | 
the ver manner I now describe. The questions and answers are, in the main, those which | 
put and received, 
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familiar. Rather lead up to your topic by questions which will gradually 
bring them into the right atmosphere ; set them thinking in their own 
way about traits of character which they have learned to recognize and 
speak of. Thus—‘ You all have brothers and sisters, or at least friends. 
Unhappy would be the man or woman, boy or girl, who had none of 
these, not even a friend. Well, what do you think the most necessary 
thing in a friend, or in anyone with whom we live or spend much time 
or have frequent dealings? What would you pick out as most important 
among all the qualities that make people happy together and most 
helpful to each other, whether at work or at play, in the home or in 
business ?’ . 

At first there will probably be some hesitation in offering answers— 
naturally and rightly so, for the form of your question seems to imply 
that you will regard one answer alone as right and will dismiss all others 
as wrong. This not-being your intention, but only to stimulate thought, 
add after a brief pause— 

‘Several different answers may be all quite good, so you needn’t 
mind if others do not say what you have fixed upon. Now, who will 
begin ?’ 

When once the tongues are loosened, you will probably get a flow, 
affording interesting glimpses of your scholars’ minds. Love, sympathy, 
kindness, honesty, generosity, good temper, faithfulness, cheerfulness—all 
these and perhaps other qualities will be named. Do not mind partial 
overlapping ; and, in fact, if you cannot otherwise get a pretty good list, 
ask your scholars for amy qualities they like in those with whom they 
live. An illustrative comment or two, or a question now and then, may 
be necessary to prevent these answers from becoming a mere string of 
words (at least, for some). But do not go into much detail yet, your 
object being at present only to get the children to think about character 
and to go to their own experience for their ideas. 

(2) Now go on a step further, saying something of this kind— 

‘ But in addition to relatives and friends, we admire and respect many 
men and women whom we have only read of or been told of, or whom, at 
best, we have only seen at a distance—great men and women of the past, 
whose names are handed down in history, or living men and women who 
are honoured to-day for what they have done. Now think of one or two 
such men or women and tell me their names.’ 

In answer to this invitation you will get an interesting list. It may 
also be a strangely mixed list. In the latter case your next question may 
have a little preface, thus— 

‘Some of the persons named seem to me much less deserving of 
honour than others; and perhaps some of you have hardly thought 
enough what you ought to look for in any man or woman you are asked 
to honour and to call great. Now let us think, what are the qualities 
which make people great-and honourable? Try to give the most 
important first.’ 

You will get such answers as these—wisdom, knowledge, justice, 
courage, industry, perseverance, patience, eloquence : and some of them 
will suggest brief comment or question with reference to. names on the 
list of persons already supplied. 

[Such questions as the foregoing might be varied and expanded—or 
abbreviated—according to circumstances, With an older class they might 
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be used for the preliminary lesson of a course on self-culture ; here, 
however, they are merely meant to illustrate the modes of atluning the 
minds and exciting the interest of children for the study of any one trait 
of character. For the illustration of the teachers’ part in such study, 
veliableness recommeuds itself to me not only by its importance, but also 
by the scope it affords for questioning. True, children might not use the 
word in any of their answers to the preliminary questions ; perhaps not 
all of them would grasp the idea, when presented ; still fewer would be 
able, without hints, to illustrate it at all thoroughly. But a little difficulty 
and unfamiliarity is an advantage rather than otherwise, when your object 
is to stimulate individual thought. To carry out this object in the present 
instance, something like the following procedure might be adopted. ] 

(3) Say to the children—‘ You have named qualities of. many kinds 
which help people to live happily together, and you have named other 
qualities which enable men and women to do great and noble deeds. 
But now let us think more particularly of some ove quality ; and let it be 
one which is necessary for everybody, whether great or humble, famous 
or unknown. Surely, there is nothing more necessary than that people 
should be able to ¢vwzs¢ one another in all things. Strong people as well 
as weak people have constantly to depend upon others ; clever people and 
great people need the help of others in many things, just as ignorant and 
simple people. We are all very much alike in this respect. A man who 
writes wise books or makes good laws is just as dependent upon those 
who provide food as is the man who makes only boots or clothes. And 
so, I think, we may say that there is nothing better than that people 
should be able to rely upon one another and place the greatest possible 
confidence in one another. Some one has named honesty asa quality 
which is required among all who work or play together. Well, honesty 
comes near to what I am thinking of. But I am thinking of that and 
much more. Let us try to get a word which will include that and trusti- 
ness of every kind—-say, ve/éableness. And now let us think in what ways 
we know the reliable person from the unreliable person. Who has an 
answer ready ?’ 

If there is any difficulty in getting answers, it will both help them out 
and bring them in the most effective order to hint that reliableness often 
has special reference to what a person says, and to ask—how do we 
know and why do we respect a person who is reliable in his speech? 
Answers— 

(a) He keeps his promises. 

(6) He tries to be accurate. 

(c) He does not willingly tell a lie. 

“How great may be the trouble and tee caused by unreliableness in 
any of these respects? What instances of such trouble and harm have 
you seen or heard of?’ Answers— 

(a) When several agree to meet at a certain time for a walk or a 
game, unpunctuality causes annoying delay. 

(6) Non-payment or delay in payment of debts. 

(¢) False reports of people’s actions or words. 

(d@) The liar (beside other harm) ruins his own reputation, and destroys 
all confidence in anything he says. 

In illustration of this latter point, Asop’s fable, ‘The Shepherd’s Boy 
and the Wolf, may be given by the teacher, if no child knows it. The 
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moral that ‘there is no believing a liar even when he speaks the truth,’ 
could not be better taught. 

(4) Another step may be taken with the remark—‘ But there are 
many duties in which people may prove themselves unreliable without 
any words. In some matters our duties are too various or too vague to 
be named or described, but they are none the less binding upon us in 
honour.’ Possibly some one may be got to suggest the following illustra- 
tion :—_When a person accepts employment or undertakes work in con- 
nection with any business or trade, he does not promise in detail that he 
will do all the duties commonly required in such employment or work. 
Much is always taken for granted, and it ought to be a matter of course 
that a person will do his duties to the best of his ability. 

‘Try to think of some common kinds of employment or work where 
such reliableness is plainly most important, and necessary even for the 
safety of people’s lives.’ 

(a) Signalman, (4) pilot, (¢) plumber, (@) builder and engineer, (e) pro- 
viders of food-stuffs (adulteration), etc. 

Here is endless scope for illustrations—to be elicited, whenever 
possible, from the children themselves. 

[An excellent illustration for girls is Miss Wilkins’s story, called ‘An 
Honest Soul,’' which might, indeed, be profitably read almost entire—if 
read well.] 

(5) ‘But who shew the most splendid of all kinds of reliableness ?’ you 
may nowask. And, perhaps, after a hint or two, you may get the answer, 
—Great men who have stood loyal to principle through opposition, per- 
secution, and even the agonies of a cruel death. 

You will then invite your scholars to name their heroes of this class, 
and tell you what they know about them, confining yourself, so far as 
possible to incidental remarks, designed to deepen their impression of the . 
strong and noble characters of Socrates, Jesus, Luther, and any other 
great ones amongst the world’s leaders and martyrs. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
VII.—THE BOOK OF ZECHARIAH. CHAPS, ix.-Xlv. 


HIS part of the book of Zechariah consists of two burdens or 
prophecies. The first of these begins by following in ‘somewhat 
stately fashion the progress of an ‘evil from the north, an advancing 
army which gradually forces its way from Damascus to Tyre and on 
through the coast cities of the Philistines. But the invader stops short 
at Judah, the sanctuary of Jehovah, who is represented as controlling 
the whole expedition ; he it is who will ‘cast out’ Tyre, who will ‘smite | 
her power in the sea ;’ and finally, he it is who will ‘encamp about’ his 
own people and keep them safe from the attacks of the army on its 
coming or returning journey. ‘I will encamp about mine house because 
of the army, because of him that passeth by, and because of him that 
returneth.’ Next comes one of those passages which, while having 
doubtless some temporary and local significance, are yet in themselves 
striking and suggestive enough to illustrate what takes place in far other 


1 In ‘A Humble Romance’ (David Douglas, ts.). 
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times and scenes. ‘Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion,’ is familiar as 
one of the joyous and refreshing strains in the oratorio of ‘The Messiah.’ 
The whole passage describes the coming of a peaceful king, who needs 
neither chariot, battle-bow, nor horse, but yet holds undisputed sway 
over the whole stretch of country familiar to the Jews, from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean—‘ from sea to sea, and from the river to 
the ends of the earth’—words identical with those of Psalm 1xxii. 8. 
The peaceful nature of this King’s reign is further symbolised by his 
riding upon an ass, the beast of burden, emblematic of peace in contrast 
to the horse, used only in war. The most striking thing here is the 
unusualness of the kingly character represented. Lowliness is not often 
chosen as an attribute of kingship, yet this ruler comes to his people 
without the pomp of royalty, even as the royal souls of earth so often 
come to take their place in lowly guise. 

The passage is deservedly familiar in connection with the story of 
Matt. xxi. 1-11, where majesty and lowliness were united as never before 
in him who rode towards the scene of an ignominious death and a 
grand spiritual triumph. 

This peaceful picture is an interlude. After the re-assuring cry 
‘Turn you to the strong-hold, ye prisoners of hope, the scenes of war 
return again. Jehovah uses his people as instruments with which to 
avenge their enemies ; Judah is the bent bow, Ephraim the arrows with 
which it is charged, and Zion becomes a threatening sword. Thus 
armed, Jehovah goes forth with power as swift as the lightning and as 
destructive as the blinding whirlwind of the southern desert. Then the 
imagery changes and becomes pastoral. The rejoicing of victory is 
compared to that of the wheat harvest and the vintage, and fields made 
green and fertile by ‘the latter rain ;’ there is also the first mention of the 
shepherd and his flock, a simile carried out more or less to the end of 
the prophecy, interrupted, however, (x. 3-12) by another warlike section 
in which the flock of Jehovah is changed into ‘his goodly horse in the 
battle.’ This passage contains the usual promise of the safe return of 
Judah to their own land, and sure destruction to ‘the pride of Assyria’ 
and ‘ the sceptre of Egypt.’ 

The emblem of the shepherd is developed in three directions :— 
Jehovah as the shepherd of his people; their sufferings under faithless 
shepherds ; and the prophet’s symbolic playing of the shepherd’s part. 
First, the flock are helpless, needing guidance and having none; ‘there- 
fore, they went their way as a flock, they were troubled because there was 
no shepherd’; so Jehovah takes them under his care. Chapter xi. opens 
with two pictures of destruction—a devouring fire in the forest, and young 
lions let loose among the flock while the shepherds take no heed. The 
depth of selfishness is reached here, the spirit that can even thank God 
for ill-gotten ease and riches. ‘Blessed be the Lord ; for I amrich.”’ So 
said the ‘idol (R.V. worthless) shepherd,’ who, while wearing the outward 
garb of responsibility, yet shirked it in his heart. ‘Woe to the idol 
shepherd that leaveth the flock!’ This chapter also contains the 
picturesque story of the two staves, wherein the prophet signified that both 
the beauty and the strength of life are found in its mutual relationships. 
The broken staves lie upon the ground as emblems of a broken covenant 
and a brotherhood rent in twain. 

The second prophecy (xii.-xiv.) is an imaginary picture of the coming 
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greatness of Jerusalem, which shall be to the surrounding nations as ‘a 
cup of trembling,’ ‘a burdensome stone,’ ‘an hearth of fire among the 
wood,’ and ‘a torch of fire in a sheaf.’ 

The most striking passages are xii. 10, II ; xill. 3-6; xl. 7 ; and xiv. 
3-7. The first of these describes a great mourning in Jerusalem, only to be 
compared for magnitude with the lamentation at the death of King Josiah, 
‘the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon. Here is 
also the phrase so suggestive of tender remorse,—‘they shall look on me 
whom they have pierced,’ quoted in /ofm xix. 37, and perhaps also in 
Rev. i. 7. The second passage tells of the disrepute into which the office 
of prophet had fallen. So unworthily had it been filled, that now the 
prophet was ‘ashamed . . . of his vision,’ and thought to honour himself 
more by professing the humble occupation of a herdsman. The dialogue 
form makes the passage graphic, and the wounded hands add a pathetic 
touch. This leads up to the final grand outburst of rebuke against the 
shepherds. ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against the 
man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts: smite the shepherd and the 
sheep shall be scattered : and I will turn mine hand upon the little ones !’ 

In xiv. 3-7, Jehovah comes to the rescue of his people in the time 
of their sorest need. He takes up a commanding position on the Mount 
of Olives and there stands aloft to protect them from their enemies, 
while beneath his feet there opens out a new valley, a path of refuge 
down which they flee, ‘like as ye fled from before the earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah, king of Judah,—that earthquake remembered so well by 
Amos that he marks the time of his prophecy by its date. Meanwhile, 
there shines over the glorified city a magic light, far removed alike from 
the glare of noonday or the gloom of night ; the thought of its gentle 
radiance is gathered up into the beautiful phrase It shall come to pass 
that at evening time it shall be light,’ a phrase that suggests many 
things,—the flowers that hide themselves from the sun and only display 
their beauty in the twilight, the after-glow of sunset, the coming together 
of friends long parted or estranged, the joy of any long-deferred hope 
fulfilled at last. 

Twice in this prophecy the flow of abundant waters is spoken of ; 
first as a cleansing fountain for the sins of the people, and again as a sign 
of the plentifulness of everything good in the restored city, ‘living waters 
shall go out from Jerusalem, half of them toward the former sea, and half 
of them toward the hinder sea: in summer and in winter shall it be.’ 

The book closes with threats of terrible drought and plague against 
all who have fought against Jerusalem, and who refuse to come up to the 
worship of Jehovah. ELLEN M. CREAK,. 


WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE, 


(40).—Paul’s Letter to the Galatians. 
Golden Text: ‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free. —Gal. v. 1 (part). 
This is one of the Epistles upon which there has never been any 
doubt as to its being really Paul’s. Galatia was one of the provinces of 
Asia Minor, through which Paul had gone preaching in his missionary 
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journeys more than once. The people were mostly Gentiles, though 
there were Jews settled among them, as, indeed, there were almost every- 
where, and it was here that the struggle as to the admission of the 
Gentiles into the new Christian Church came to a head. The Jewish 
Christians wanted to insist that the Gentiles must first become Jews, and 
fulfil the special rites of the Jewish law, before they could become 
Christians, while Paul always protested that if a man really believed in 
Jesus Christ, and was willing to be his disciple, he was a Christian, and it 
did not matter what he had been before. Some of those Jewish teachers 
had come to Galatia, and had perplexed the people about all this, and 
Paul writes this letter—which may be called the charter of Freedom—to 
settle them in their discipleship, and to help them to—(Golden Text). 
Chapter vi. is perhaps the most interesting to read in class. 


(41).—Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians. - 


Golden Text: ‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done all, to 
stand.’ —Ephes. vi. 13. 


Paul was several times at Ephesus—once for several years—(of which 
we have accounts in Acts xvill. 18, xix.,and xx.). This leads some to 
think that this letter is not genuine, as it only speaks of his having 
‘heard’ of their faith (i. 15), and does not contain any personal greetings 
or messages. Others, however, think that it was written by Paul to be sent 
to a number of churches, which would account for the fact that some early 
copies of the letter have not the words ‘which are at Ephesus,’ in i. 1, 
while one early Christian writer speaks of it as having been addressed to 
the Laodiceans. It was, however, never even doubted in the early ages 
that it was Paul’s writing, and there is much in it that is of the very 
noblest kind. Paul is at Rome when he writes it, a ‘prisoner at large,’ 
always handcuffed to his guard, but living in his own lodging. Every 
day he would have to go to the barracks to have his guard changed, and 
there he would see much of the Roman soldiers, and of the games and 
exercises, of which he often speaks. It was this which suggested to him 
that picture of the Christian soldier, with the ‘whole armour of God,’ 
which he gives in chapter vi. ‘Take that chapter for reading in class. 


(42).—Paul’s Letter to the Philippians. 


Golden Text: ‘I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me’—P hil. iv. 13. 


This is one of the finest of Paul’s letters, also written from his im- 
prisonment in Rome, of which it tells us some interesting facts in i. 12-14, 
which together with iv. 22, shews that Paul’s imprisonment was not 
in vain. 

Philippi as a large city in Macedonia—the place where Paul and Silas 
were illegally and publicly whipped, and then put in prison, in the stocks; 
and, unable to sleep, with their backs raw and bleeding, ‘sang praises to 
God, which sounded all through the prison—(recall the story as it is given 
in Acts xvi.). These Philippians had sent Paul some very timely help, by 
a certain Epaphroditus, and it is to thank them that he sends back by 
him this letter. Read chap. iv. 
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~ (43).—Paul’s Letter to the Colossians. 


Golden Text: ‘Whatsoever ye do, do tt heartily, as to the Lord and 
not unto men.’—Coloss. ili. 23. 

There is less that is of any striking interest in this Epistle than in any 
of those which have been spoken of,—and it is doubted by some learned 
men whether it was written by Paul. It is very like the Epistle to the 
Ephesians in many of its expressions ; but busy letter-writers often repeat 
themselves ! 

The best parts to read in class are i. 1-8, and iv.,—in which notice the 
likeness of iv. 2, 3, 4 to Apheszans vi. 18-20: and also in both, im- 
mediately following, the similar mention of Tychicus, the bearer of both 
these letters ; and in Colossians (iv. 9) of Onesimus, the run-away slave, 
about whom he writes the letter ‘to Philemon.’ 


(44).—Paul’s First and Second Letters to the Thessalonians. 


Golden Text: ‘Prove all things; hold fast that which ts good’— 
Ta LPESS~ SoD 
‘The first Epistle to the Thessalonians is universally acknowledged to 
be the first of Paul’s letters, and so the very earliest written document of 
Christianity that we possess. 

We read of Paul’s going to Thessalonica, one of the great Macedonian 
seaports, in Acts xvii. 1-9. Then, driven away from there to Athens, 
he, by and by, sent Timothy to them; and it was afterwards, when 
Timothy came back to him, that he wrote them this letter (read 7 Thess. 
iii.). One very interesting token of how early this Epistle was written, is, 
that it was while the Apostles were still looking for the return of Jesus 
Christ to the earth. After a time, this idea faded out, and we have 
nothing of it in Paul’s later letters—but in this one we see it clearly. 
The Thessalonian converts seem to have been troubled by the fact that, 
meanwhile, some of their number were dying before Christ came. What 
of them? The letter takes this question up at iv. 13,—and the whole of 
this and the concluding chapter is very interesting. 

If the second Epistle is also Paul’s—which many have doubted—it 
shews already a little less confidence in Christ’s actual coming again 
(ii. 1-3). But the first Epistle is certainly genuine, and is every way the 
strongest and most interesting, and I would keep specially to that. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


CHILDHOOD’S MORNING.! 
HOW TO TEACH THE LITTLE ONES. 


ATHER the children about you in a room furnished with little 
chairs, and, if possible, a musical instrument. Teach them from 
objects. Jesus taught his disciples in this way. Follow this method and 
you will not fail. It means that you must think and observe and 

work,—that you must be sympathetic, skilful, inventive, religious. 
You cannot go to your class without preparation. Know, beforehand, 
just what you are going to say; and ask the spirit of God to guide you in 
1 The following Lessons are taken from a little book with this title, written by Elizabeth 


G. Mumford, and recently published by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston, 
U.S.A., for Kindergarten use in Sunday School and Home.—Ep, 
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preparation. You have not forgotten your own childhood; become as a 
little child yourself, and gently lead your little flock. Remember that the 
whole interest depends upon yourself, your tact, your devotion ; and do 
not undertake the work unless you love it, and are willing to give to it 
much time and thought. 

Order is said to be God’s first law. So is it the first law of the Sunday- 
school room. Teach the children to respect the place, the occasion, each 
other, themselves, and God. Never proceed with a lesson until you 
have the respectful attention of each one. 

When all is quiet, begin by repeating together the Lord’s Prayer, first 
asking the children to fold the hands and bow the head. 

Or instead of the Lord’s Prayer, the following may be used :— 

OuR FATHER IN HEAVEN, thy little children bow before Thee to 
thank Thee for thy loving care. We thank Thee for thy dear Son, Jesus, 
who took little children in his arms and blessed them. May we love 
each other so that Thou wilt love us. Forgive us if we do wrong, and 
make us thy own dear children.—A men. 

Then after singing something of your own selection, begin the lesson. 


I.—LESSON OF THE HAND.! 


Blessed ts the man that keepeth his hand from doing any evil.—Is. lvi. 2. 
The Jews, except they wash their hands diligently, eat not.—Mark vii. 3. 


WONDER how many hands there are in this room. Let us count. 
Now all hold up your hands. One, two, three,..... nineteen ! 

Why, how does this happen? Hasn’t each one two hands? or, has 
some one three ? 

Let us count again. How many children are there? Yes, ten! Then 
some one has only one hand. All two hands? Well, did you all hold up 
your two hands? Ah,no! Henry held up only one; this accounts for 
it. So there are really twenty hands in the room, twice as many as there 
are children ; and if you count my two, there will be—how many? Yes, 
two more than twenty,—twenty-two. 

Just look at your hands. What wonderful things they are! How soft 
and tender and warm! [Here pass around, taking some of the little 
hands in your own.] What beautiful nails with the little white half-moon 
at the bottom ! 

Are the nails of any use? Yes; they protect the fingers which have 
to do very hard work. If there were no nails at the ends how many hard 
knocks and sharp cuts the tender flesh would get ! 

Bend your finger slowly, one finger at a time, very slowly ; now shut 
the hand ; now open it and see what a curious thing it is. 

What can this little hand do? Think of something. Yes, it can use 
a knife, it can write with a pencil or piece of chalk, it can paint beautiful 
pictures, it can use a hammer, it sews with a fine needle, and makes such 
even little stitches! And when it is larger and stronger, like a man’s, it 
may build huge engines and high bridges and great mills and the tall 
church spires ; or it may run over the keys of a piano so nimbly that you 
can hardly see the fingers as they fly. 

But does the little hand ever do wrong? Can you think of any wrong 
things it does? Yes, sometimes it strikes ; sometimes it takes things 


1 To be followed by Lessons on the Foot, the Face, etc.—Ep, 
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which do not belong to it; sometimes it is very unclean. Could your 
dear little hand do these things? 

Now there is something in this wonderful book about hands. Open 
and read: ‘The Jews, except they wash their hands diligently, eat not’ 
(Mark vii. 3). ‘Blessed is the man that keepeth his hand from doing any 
evil’ (Zsaiah lvi. 2). 

Now, will you all repeat these words with me? Now, one or two 
[naming them] repeat them ; then, again, altogether, until the words are 
fixed in their memories. Then ask them to go home and repeat them 
there, and bring them back next Sunday. 

Now let us sing :— 

‘Oh, what can little hands do 

To please the King of Heaven ? 
The little hands some work may try, 
To help the poor in misery. 

Such grace to mine be given.’ 


And this other hymn about hands :— 


‘ Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the whole day through,’ 


BENEDICTION. 


OW we go away from each other, but not away from Thee, our 
Father. Watch over us, we pray Thee, whereyer we are. We 
ask it as thy dear children.—A men. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF UNITARIAN BELIEF. 


A Few teachers and parents have asked to be provided with a brief statement 
of Unitarian doctrine which they might place before their children. We are not 
sure that it is a wise plan to teach very young children to commit to memory dry, ° 
bald sentences concerning what Unitarians affirm or deny. Intellectual proposi- 
tions, however simply worded, are not the best food for nourishing the religious 
life of little children upon. We prefer to lead the child to know and love God, 
by awakening its sympathies, and by quickening its love of all that is beautiful 
and good, 

When the children grow up a bit, in the hands of a discreet and thoughtful 
teacher, such brief, pointed statements may prove suggestive and helpful. The 
editor has printed on the cover a statement which some elder scholars and many 
men and women have found useful. Copies, in neat leaflet form, for distribution, 
can be had post free, on application to Essex Hall. 

Here is another still briefer way of putting the matter, prepared by the Rev. 
F. B. Mott, an American minister. 


Unitarianism means :— 
God.—tThe Universal Father, living, and loving. 
Religion.—Obedience to the voice of God. 
Christ.—The brightest example of God’s holy spirit working in man. 
Bible.—The record of a nation hearkening to the voice of God. 
Humanity.—Upgrowing and immortal, though still incomplete. 
Character.—Life purified by love. 
Worship.—Personal contact with God. 
Service.—To do good the supreme purpose of life, 


